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The Significance of the 
Present Era 

According to the Theragatha-atthakatha 
III 89, the Buddha’s Teachings will pass through 
two major cycles, each lasting 2,500 years, and 
each of those cycles will, in turn, unfold in five 
distinct periods of 500 years each. One complete 
cycle, then, consists of the following five periods: 

1. The Era of Deliverance: the first 500 years 
after the death of the Buddha. 

2. The Era of Concentration: the second 500 
years. 

3. The Era of Morality: the third 500 years. 

4. The Era of Learning: the fourth 500 years. 

5. The Era of Generosity: the fifth 500 years. 

During each successive period, the 
Teachings of the Buddha are said to be in 
decline — that is, they are appreciated and 
understood less and less and are not as widely 
practiced — until the end of the Era of Generosity. 
At that time, the cycle repeats itself, starting with 
a new Era of Deliverance ( vimutti ), when the 
Teachings are once again revered and followed as 
in the time of the Buddha. As noted by Sayagyi U 
Ba Khin: “Now we are at this point.” In a talk 
given to his students in the 1950s, Sayagyi 
referred to the beginning of the second cycle as 
follows: 

“In this second era of deliverance, 
insight into the path and fruition states can 
once again be obtained ... if one strives to 
comprehend the Dhamma clearly and 
distinctly. At this time, there is no reason at 


all that someone who practices morality as the 
Buddha would have us practice it, who 
practices concentration as the Buddha would 
have us practice it, who practices wisdom as 
the Buddha would have us practice it should 
not experience the bliss of the paths and fruits. 
It is just like the time of the Buddha.” 

The present time is thus a pivotal moment 
in the history of the Buddha’s Teachings — and an 
especially auspicious one, for an Era of 
Deliverance is the period when the Teachings can 
be grasped most fully and practiced to the greatest 
effect. 

Thus, we should not loose the precious 
opportunity we have at the present time to work 
out our own liberation with diligence. ■ 

Adapted from the “Introduction” (pp. xxix—xxxiii) to Truth 
Will Triumph: A History of the Worldwide Dhamma Mission 
of Sayagyh U Ba Khin, compiled by Saddhamma-Jotika- 
Dhaja and Sayagyi U Chit Tin (The Sayagyi U Ba Khin 
Memorial Trust, UK: 1999). 
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Activities 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship: 

• Conducts informal seminars on Buddhism. 

• Prepares and distributes free educational 
material. 

Programs 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship sponsors the 
following programs: 

• Instructions in meditation. 

• Dhamma study groups. 

• Retreats (at IMC-USA). 

There are no fees for any of the activities or 
programs offered by the organization. Seminars 
are designed to present basic infonnation about 
Buddhism to the general public — anyone may 
attend. However, study groups and meditation 
instructions are open to members only. 

Retreats last ten days and are coordinated through 
IMC-USA in Westminster, MD (410-346-7889). 
Fees are set by IMC-USA. Advance registration 
is required. 

One-on-one discussions about one’s individual 
practice or about Buddhism in general are also 
available upon request. These discussions are 
accorded confidential treatment. There is no fee 
for one-on-one discussions. ■ 


Theravadin Buddhism 

Theravadin Buddhism is the school that comes 
closest to the original form of Buddhism. The 
Theravadin scriptures, composed in the Pali 
language, come directly from the mouth of the 
Buddha. 

“Theravada” means “Doctrine of the Elders.” 
According to tradition, the name is derived from 
the fact that the doctrine was fixed by 500 Elders 
of the Holy Order soon after the death of the 
Buddha. 

The Theravadin tradition is the only one of the old 
schools of Buddhism to have survived among 
those that are designated “Hlnayana” by the 
Mahayana. It is sometimes also called “Southern 
Buddhism” or “Pali Buddhism.” 

The teachings of the Theravadin school consist 
essentially of the Four Noble Truths, the Noble 
Eightfold Path, the doctrine of Conditioned 
Arising, and the doctrine of No Self or No Soul. 

The emphasis in the Theravadin tradition is on the 
liberation of the individual, which takes place 
through one’s own efforts (in meditation) and 
through observation of the rules of moral 
discipline. 

Theravadin Buddhism is the dominant religion in 
the countries of Southeast Asia — Sri Ta nk a 
(Ceylon), Thailand, Myanmar (Burma), Laos, and 
Cambodia. 


Dhamma Study Group 

An on-going Dhamma study group focusing on 
the basic teachings of the Buddha is meeting 
Sunday mornings at 11:00 o’clock at the home of 
Allan Bomhard. Call (843) 720-8531 for 
directions to Allan’s home. There is no fee to 
participate in this group. ■ 


The Buddha’s Teachings are the greatest heritage 
mankind has received from the past. The 
Buddha’s message of nonviolence and peace, of 
love and compassion, of tolerance and 
understanding, of truth and wisdom, of respect and 
regard for all life, of freedom from selfishness, 
hatred, and violence, delivered over two thousand 
five hundred years ago, stands good for today and 
will stand forever as the Truth. It is an eternal 
message. ■ 
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The Two Main Schools 
Of Buddhism 

Several hundred years after the passing 
away of the Buddha, there arose eighteen different 
schools, or sects, all of which claimed to represent 
the original Teachings of the Buddha. The 
differences between these schools were basically 
due to different interpretations of the Teachings of 
the Buddha. Over a period of time, these schools 
gradually merged into two main schools: 
Theravada and Mahayana. Today, the majority of 
the followers of Buddhism belong to one of these 
two schools. Tibetan Buddhism, also known as 
Vajrayana or “Diamond Vehicle,” is considered to 
be a branch of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Mahayana Buddhism believes that each 
individual carries within himself or herself the 
potential for Buddhahood — this is the doctrine of 
“Buddha Nature”, or Tathagatagarbha. This 
doctrine is not found in the canonical texts, being 
a later development. This belief is rejected by 
Theravadin Buddhism. 

Theravadin Buddhists maintain that 
liberation can only be achieved through individual 
effort, while Mahayana Buddhists believe that 
they can attain liberation through the intervention 
of other superior beings called Bodhisattvas 
(Bodhisattas). According to this view, 
Bodhisattvas (Bodhisattas) are future Buddhas 
who, out of compassion for their fellow beings, 
have delayed their own attainment of Buddhahood 
until they have helped others attain liberation. In 
the Pah Canon and commentaries, the designation 
“Bodhisattva” (“Bodhisatta”) is given only to 
Prince Siddhartha (Siddhattha) before his 
enlightenment and to his former existences. The 
Buddha himself uses this term when speaking of 
his life prior to enlightenment. Bodhisattvahood 
is never mentioned nor recommended as an ideal 
higher than or as an alternative to Arhantship 
(Arahantship); nor is there any record in the Pali 
scriptures of a disciple declaring it as his 


aspiration. At a later date, however, the 
Boddhisattva Ideal was borrowed by Theravadin 
Buddhism from the Mahayana. 

Bodhicitta is one of the fundamental tenets 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Bodhicitta is the 
aspiration, nurtured by limitless compassion, to 
attain liberation for the sake of all sentient beings. 
This tenet does not exist in Theravadin Buddhism. 
Another fundamental tenet is renunciation. In 
Mahayana Buddhism, renunciation has two 
aspects: the first is a strong determination to free 
oneself of one’s problems and their causes. The 
second follows from the first: in order to free 
oneself of one’s problems and their causes, one 
must be willing to abandon certain disturbing 
mental factors (attachment, anger, selfishness, 
tension, worry, anxiety, etc.). In Theravadin 
Buddhism, renunciation means both the 
renunciation of worldly pleasures by adopting an 
ascetic way of life as well as the renunciation of 
mental hindrances. Ultimately, renunciation 
means that nothing whatsoever should be grasped 
at or clung to as being “I” or “mine.” Grasping 
and clinging are the causes of suffering. When 
there is no grasping and clinging, there is no 
suffering. 

The joys of a life devoted to seeking the 
Truth are attainable for anyone who follows the 
path of unselfishness. If you cling to your wealth, 
it is better to throw it away than let it poison your 
heart. But, if you do not cling to it but use it 
wisely, then you will be a blessing to all. It is not 
wealth and power that enslave men but the 
clinging to wealth and power. 

My teaching does not require anyone to 
become homeless or resign the world unless he 
wants to, but it does require everyone to free 
himself from the illusion that he is a permanent 
self and to act with integrity while giving up his 
craving for pleasure. 

Alone we come, alone we go. Non-attachment is 
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happiness in this world. 

The final fundamental tenet of Mahayana 
Buddhism is the development of the correct view 
of emptiness ( sunyata in Sanskrit). The correct 
view of emptiness means seeing all things as 
fundamentally devoid or empty of independent, 
lasting substance — seeing them as nothing more 
than appearances, empty of inherent self¬ 
existence. In Theravadin Buddhism, emptiness 
(suhnata ) refers exclusively to the anatta doctrine, 
that is, the insubstantiality of all phenomena: 

Void is the world ... because it is void of a self 
and anything belonging to a self 

Some Mahayana Buddhists have expressed 
the view that Theravadin Buddhism is selfish 
because it teaches that people should seek their 
own liberation. But, how can a selfish person gain 
enlightenment? He cannot — it is impossible. 
There is nothing selfish in the noble ideal of 
Arahantship, for Arahantship can only be gained 
by eradicating all forms of selfishness. Moreover, 
all liberation depends upon individual effort — no 
one can liberate another: 

By oneself indeed is evil done; by oneself is one 
defiled. By oneself is evil left undone; by oneself 
indeed is one purified. No one can purify another. 

You, yourselves, must make the effort — the 
Tathagatas are only teachers. 

Impermanent are all compound things. Work out 
your own liberation with diligence. 

Theravadin Buddhists follow orthodox 
traditions that were established by the Buddha 
Himself. Indeed, the Theravadins maintain that 
their school alone is orthodox and that all other 
schools are degenerations and corruptions of the 
original teaching. Consequently, they totally 


reject the Mahayana sutras — they do not consider 
them to represent the authentic Teachings of the 
Buddha. The Mahayana, on the other hand, 
consider their school to be the complete path and 
regard the Theravadin school as both incomplete 
and inferior (hence the derogatory term 
“Hlnayana”, or “Lesser Vehicle”). 

The Mahayana has created a whole host of 
mythical Bodhisattvas. It also places great 
importance on the performance of rites and rituals, 
and it has developed secret rites ( tantra ) that had 
no place in the original Teachings of the Buddha. 

In spite of these basic differences between 
the two schools, however, there is no disagreement 
concerning the Teachings as contained in the 
sacred canonical texts (the Tipitaka). Moreover, 

both the Theravada and the Mahayana are one in 
their reverence for the Buddha. 

The areas of agreement between the two 
schools are as follows: 

1. Both accept the Buddha as the Teacher. 

2. The Four Noble Truths are exactly the same in 
both schools. 

3. The Noble Eightfold Path is the same in both 
schools. 

4. The doctrine of Dependent Origination is the 
same in both schools. 

5. Both reject the idea of a supreme being who 
created and governs this world. 

6. Both accept anicca (impermance), dukkha 
(suffering), and anatta (non-self) and sila 
(morality), samadhi (concentration), and pahha 
(wisdom) without any difference. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the 
terms “Hlnayana” and “Mahayana” are later 
introductions and are unknown in the canonical 
texts or their commentaries. Historically, the 
Theravada existed long before these terms came 
into being. Theravadin Buddhism was introduced 
to Sri Lanka in the 3rd century BCE during the 
reign of Emperor Asoka of India. At that time, the 
Mahayana School did not even exist — it 
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developed some three centuries later. The 
Theravada remained intact in Sri Lanka and did 
not play any role in the Hlnayana ~ Mahayana 
dispute that arose at a later period in India. 
Therefore, it is not legitimate to include Thera¬ 


vada in either of these two categories. ■ 

Adapted from “Two Main Schools of Buddhism” (pp. 59— 
61) in What Buddhists Believe, by K. Sri Dhammananda 
(Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia: Buddhist Missionary Society: 
4th expanded and revised edition 1987) and other sources. 


What is Theravadin 
Buddhism? 

By John Bullitt 

The “Doctrine of the Elders” 

Theravada (Pali: thera “elders” + vdda 
“word, doctrine”), the “Doctrine of the Elders,” is 
the name for the school of Buddhism that draws 
its scriptural inspiration from the Pali Canon, or 
Tipitaka, which scholars generally accept as the 

oldest record of the Buddha’s teachings. For 
many centuries, Theravada has been the predomi¬ 
nant religion of Sri Lanka, Myanmar (Burma), 
Cambodia, and Thailand; today, Theravada Bud¬ 
dhists number over 100 million worldwide. In re¬ 
cent decades, Theravada has begun to take root in 
the West — primarily in Europe and the USA. 

The Many Names of Theravada 

Theravada Buddhism goes by many 
names. The Buddha himself called the religion he 
founded Dhamma-vinaya, “the doctrine and disci¬ 
pline,” in reference to the two fundamental aspects 
of the system of ethical and spiritual training he 
taught. Owing to its historical dominance in 
southern Asia (Sri Lanka, Thailand, Cambodia, 
and Myanmar [Burma]), Theravada is also identi¬ 
fied as “Southern Buddhism,” in contrast to 
“Northern Buddhism,” which migrated north¬ 
wards from India into China, Tibet, Japan, and 
Korea. Theravada is often equated with 
“Hlnayana” (the “Lesser Vehicle”), in contrast to 
“Mahayana” (the “Greater Vehicle”), which is 
usually a synonym for Tibetan Buddhism, Zen, 


Ch’an, and other expressions of Northern Bud¬ 
dhism. The use of “Hlnayana” as a pejorative term 
has its origins in the early schisms within the mo¬ 
nastic community that ultimately led to the emer¬ 
gence of what would later become Mahayana. To¬ 
day, scholars of many persuasions use the term 
“Hlnayana” without pejorative intent. 

Pali: The Language of Theravada 

The language of the Theravada canonical 
texts is Pali, a relative of Magadhi, a language 
probably spoken in central India during the Bud¬ 
dha’s time. Most of the sermons the Buddha de¬ 
livered were memorized by Ven. Ananda, the Bud¬ 
dha’s cousin and close personal attendant. Shortly 
after the Buddha’s death (ca. 480 BCE), the com¬ 
munity of monks — including Ananda — con¬ 
vened to recite all the sermons they had heard dur¬ 
ing the Buddha’s forty-five years of teaching. 
Each recorded sennon ( sutta ) therefore begins 
with the disclaimer, “Thus have I heard.” The 
teachings were passed down within the monastic 
community following a well-established oral tradi¬ 
tion. By about 100 BCE, the Tipitaka was first 

fixed in writing in Sri Lanka by Sinhalese scribe- 
monks. 

Of course, it can never be proved that the 
Pali Canon contains the actual words uttered by 
the historical Buddha (but there is ample evidence 
to suggest that much of the Canon does). The wis¬ 
dom the Canon contains has nevertheless served 
for centuries as an indispensable guide for millions 
of followers in their quest for Awakening. 

Many students of Theravada find that 
learning the Pali language — even just a little bit 
here and there — greatly deepens their understand¬ 
ing of the path of practice. 
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A Brief Summary of the Buddha’s Teachings 

What follows is a brief synopsis of some 
of the key teachings of Theravada Buddhism. I’ve 
left out a great deal, but I hope that even this 
rough outline will be enough to get you started in 
your exploration. 

Shortly after his Awakening, the Buddha 
(“the Awakened One”) delivered his first sennon, 
in which he laid out the essential framework upon 
which all his later teachings were based. This 
framework consists of the Four Noble Truths, four 
fundamental principles of nature ( Dhamma ) that 
emerged from the Buddha’s honest and penetrat¬ 
ing assessment of the human condition and that 
serve to define the entire scope of Buddhist prac¬ 
tice. These truths are not statements of belief. 
Rather, they are categories by which we can frame 
our direct experience in a way that is conducive to 
Awakening: 

1. Dukkha : suffering, unsatisfactoriness, discon¬ 
tent, stress; 

2. The cause of dukkha : the cause of this dissat¬ 
isfaction is craving ( tanha ) for sensuality, for 

states of becoming, and states of no becoming; 

3. The cessation of dukkha : the relinquishment 
of that craving; 

4. The path of practice leading to the cessation of 
dukkha'. the Noble Eightfold Path of Right 
View, Right Resolve, Right Speech, Right Ac¬ 
tion, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, and Right Concentration. 

To each of these Noble Truths, the Buddha 
assigned a specific task that the practitioner is to 
carry out: the first Noble Truth is to be compre¬ 
hended; the second is to be abandoned; the third is 
to be realized; the fourth is to be developed. The 
full realization of the third Noble Truth paves the 
way for the direct penetration of Nibbana 


(Sanskrit: Nirvana), the transcendent freedom that 

stands as the final goal of all the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings. 

The last of the Noble Truths — the Noble 
Eightfold Path — contains a prescription for the 
relief of our unhappiness and for our eventual re¬ 
lease, once and for all, from the painful and weari¬ 
some cycle of birth and death ( samsara ) to 
which — through our own ignorance ( avijja ) of 
the Four Noble Truths — we have been bound for 
countless eons. The Noble Eightfold Path offers a 
comprehensive practical guide to the development 
of those wholesome qualities and skills in the hu¬ 
man heart that must be cultivated in order to bring 
the practitioner to the final goal, the supreme free¬ 
dom and happiness of Nibbana. In practice, the 
Buddha taught the Noble Eightfold Path to his fol¬ 
lowers according to a “gradual” system of training, 
beginning with the development of sila, or virtue 
(Right Speech, Right Action, and Right Liveli¬ 
hood, which are summarized in practical fonn by 
the Five Precepts), followed by the development of 
samadhi, or concentration and mental cultivation 
(Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Con¬ 
centration), culminating in the full development of 
panhd, or wisdom (Right View and Right Re¬ 
solve). The practice of dana (generosity) serves as 
a support at every step along the path, as it can 
help erode the heart’s habitual tendencies towards 
craving and as it can teach valuable lessons about 
the causes and results of one’s actions ( kamma). 

Progress along the path does not follow a 
simple linear trajectory. Rather, development of 
each aspect of the Noble Eightfold Path encour¬ 
ages the refinement and strengthening of the oth¬ 
ers, leading the practitioner ever forward in an up¬ 
ward spiral of spiritual maturity that culminates in 
Awakening. 

Seen from another point of view, the long 
journey on the path to Awakening begins in ear¬ 
nest with the first tentative stirrings of Right View, 
the first flickerings of wisdom by which one rec¬ 
ognizes both the validity of the first Noble Truth 
and the inevitability of the law of kamma 
(Sanskrit: karma), the universal law of cause and 
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effect. Once one begins to see that harmful ac¬ 
tions inevitably bring about harmful results, and 
wholesome actions ultimately bring about whole¬ 
some results, the desire naturally grows to live a 
skillful, morally upright life, to take seriously the 
practice of sila. The confidence built from this 
preliminary understanding inclines the follower to 
place an even greater trust in the teachings. The 
follower becomes a “Buddhist” upon expressing 
an inner resolve to “take refuge” in the Triple 
Gem: the Buddha (both the historical Buddha and 
one’s own innate potential for Awakening), the 
Dhamma (both the teachings of the historical Bud¬ 
dha and the ultimate Truth towards which they 
point), and the Sangha (both the monastic commu¬ 
nity that has protected the teachings and put them 
into practice since the Buddha’s day, and all those 
who have achieved at least some degree of Awak¬ 
ening). With one’s feet thus firmly planted on the 
ground by taking refuge, and with the help of an 
admirable friend ( kalyana-mitta ) to help show the 

way, one can set out along the Path, confident that 
one is indeed following in the footsteps left by the 
Buddha himself. 

Buddhism is sometimes naively criticized 
as a “negative” or “pessimistic” religion and phi¬ 
losophy. After all (so the argument goes), life is 
not all misery and disappointment: it offers many 
kinds of joy and happiness. Why then this pessi¬ 
mistic obsession with unsatisfactoriness and suf¬ 
fering ( dukkha )? 

The Buddha based his teachings on a frank 
assessment of our plight as humans: there is un¬ 
satisfactoriness and suffering in the world. No 
one can argue this fact. Were the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings to stop there, we might indeed regard them as 
pessimistic and life as utterly hopeless. But, like a 
doctor who prescribes a remedy for an illness, the 
Buddha offers hope (the third Noble Truth) and a 
cure (the fourth). The Buddha’s teachings thus 
give cause for an extraordinary degree of opti¬ 
mism in a complex, confusing, and difficult world. 
One modem teacher summed it up well: 
“Buddhism is the serious pursuit of happiness.” 

The Buddha claimed that the Awakening 


he re-discovered is accessible to anyone willing to 
put forth the effort and commitment required to 
pursue the Noble Eightfold Path to its end. It is up 
to each of us individually to put that claim to the 
test. 

Theravada Comes West 

Until the late 19th century, the teachings of 
Theravada were little known outside of Southern 
and Southeast Asia, where they had flourished for 
some two and one-half millennia. In the last cen¬ 
tury, however, the West has begun to take notice 
of Theravada’s unique spiritual legacy and teach¬ 
ings of Awakening. In recent decades, this interest 
has swelled, with the monastic Sangha from the 
various schools within Theravada establishing doz¬ 
ens of monasteries across Europe and North Amer¬ 
ica. In addition, a growing number of lay medita¬ 
tion centers in the West, operating independently 
of the Sangha, currently strain to meet the de¬ 
mands of lay men and women — Buddhist and 
otherwise — seeking to learn selected aspects of 
the Buddha’s teachings. 

The turn of the 21st century presents both 
opportunities and dangers for Theravada in the 
West: Will the Buddha’s teachings be patiently 
studied and put into practice, so that they may be 
allowed to establish deep roots in Western soil, for 
the benefit of many generations to come? Will the 
current popular climate of “openness” and cross¬ 
fertilization between spiritual traditions lead to the 
emergence of a strong new form of Buddhist prac¬ 
tice unique to the modern era, or will it simply lead 
to the dilution and confusion of these priceless 
teachings? These are open questions; only time 
will tell. 

Fortunately, the Buddha left us with some 
very clear and simple guidelines to help us find our 
way through the perplexing maze of purportedly 
“Buddhist” teachings that are available to us today. 
Whenever you find yourself questioning the au¬ 
thenticity of a particular teaching, heed well the 
Buddha’s advice to his stepmother: 

The qualities of which you may know, 
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“These qualities lead to passion, not to dispas- 
sion; to being fettered, not to being unfettered; to 
accumulating, not to shedding; to self- 
aggrandizement, not to modesty; to discontent, 
not to contentment; to entanglement, not to seclu¬ 
sion; to laziness, not to aroused persistence; to 
being burdensome, not to being unburdensome 
You may definitely hold, “This is not the 
Dhamma, this is not the Vinaya, this is not the 
Teacher’s instruction. ” 

As for the qualities of which you may 
know, “These qualities lead to dispassion, not to 
passion; to being unfettered, not to being fettered; 
to shedding, not to accumulating; to modesty, not 


to self-aggrandizement; to contentment, not to dis¬ 
content; to seclusion, not to entanglement; to 
aroused persistence, not to laziness; to being un¬ 
burdensome, not to being burdensome You may 
definitely hold: “This is the Dhamma, this is the 
Vinaya, this is the Teacher’s instruction. ” 

Anguttara Nikaya VIII: 53 

The truest test of these teachings, of course, 
is whether they yield the promised results in the 
crucible of your own heart. The Buddha presented 
us with a challenge; it is up to each of us individu¬ 
ally to put that challenge to the test. ■ 


Mindfulness 

Mindfulness is the key for knowing the 
mind, and is thus the starting point; the tool for 
shaping the mind, and is thus the focal point; and 
the manifestation of the achieved freedom of the 
mind, and is thus the culminating point. Learning 
to control attention is the key to gaining access to 
the vital energy that drives the whole organism 
we call our self and to using that energy wisely. 
No skill in living is more useful. 

Mindfulness consists of bare attention, 
combined with clear comprehension. Bare 
attention is the clear and single-minded awareness 
of what is actually happening to us and in us at 
the successive moments of perception. It is called 
“bare” because it attends just to the bare facts of 
perception as presented through the senses. 
When attending to sense impressions, attention or 
mindfulness is kept to a bare registering of the 
facts observed, without reacting to them by deed, 
speech, or by mental comment, which may be one 
of self-reference (such as like, dislike, etc.), 
judgment, or reflection. 

Buddhist tradition distinguishes four kinds 
of clear comprehension: 

A. The clear comprehension of purpose: Clear 
comprehension of purpose requires that, 


before acting, one should always question 
whether the intended activity is really in 
accordance with one’s purpose, aims, or ideals, 
that is, whether it is truly purposeful in the 
narrow practical sense as well as in view of the 
Dhamma. 

B. The clear comprehension of suitability : Clear 
comprehension of the suitability of an action 
under given circumstances gives due 
consideration to the fact that it is not always in 
our power to choose that course of action 
which is the most purposeful and the most 
desirable one, but that our selection is often 
restricted by circumstances or by the 
limitations of our own capacities. 

C. The clear comprehension of the domain of 
meditation: Through clear comprehension of 
the domain of meditation, the characteristic 
methods of mind-development used in the 
Dhamma are incorporated into everyday life. 

D. The clear comprehension of reality: Clear 
comprehension of reality is the clarity and 
presence of knowledge that in or behind the 
functions performed by the first three modes of 
clear comprehension, there is no abiding 
personality, self, ego, soul, or any such entity. 

Continued on page 9 
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Purpose of the Charleston 
Buddhist Fellowship 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship is an 
educational organization whose purpose is to 
preserve and promote the original teachings of the 
Buddha in the West. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship actively 
encourages an ever-deepening process of 
commitment among Westerners to live a Buddhist 
way of life in accordance with the original 
teachings of the Buddha. 

The Charleston Buddhist Fellowship provides 
free educational material to those who want to 
learn about Buddhism and about how to put the 
teachings of the Buddha into practice. 

The goals of the Charleston Buddhist Fellowship 
are: 

1. To provide systematic instruction in the 
Dhamma, based primarily on Pali sources. 

2. To promote practice of the Dhamma in daily 
life. 

3. To provide guidance on matters relating to the 
Dhamma, its study, and its practice. 

4. To encourage the study of the Pali language 
and literature. 

5. To maintain close contact with individuals 
and groups interested in promoting and 
supporting the foregoing goals. ■ 


The greater part of man-made suffering in the 
world comes not so much from deliberate 
wickedness as from ignorance, heedlessness, 
thoughtlessness, rashness, and lack of self-control. 
Very often, a single moment of mindfulness or 
wise reflection will prevent a far-reaching 
sequence of misery and guilt. By pausing before 
action in a habitual attitude of Bare Attention, one 
will be able to seize that decisive but brief 
moment when the mind has not yet settled upon a 
definite course of action or a definite attitude but 
is still open to receive skillful directions. ■ 


On Companionship 

From the Sutta Nipata, Rhinocerous Horn 

36. Attachment arises from companionship, 
dissatisfaction proceeds from attachment. 
Observing the perils resulting from 
attachment, let one live alone like a rhinoceros 
horn. 

45. If one finds a wise friend, a companion living 
in accordance with good virtue, prudent and 
having conquered all dangers, then live with 
him happily and mindfully. 

46. If one does not find a wise friend, a 
companion living in accordance with wise 
virtues, and prudent, then like a ruler who has 
abandoned his conquered country, let one live 
alone like a rhinoceros horn. 

47. Certainly we praise the acquisition of 
friendship and friends — those who are either 
higher or equal in attainment or development 
should be associated with. Not finding such 
friends enjoying blameless food, let one live 
alone like a rhinoceros horn. 

75. Many keep companionship with each other for 
the sake of self-advantage. Today, it is diffi¬ 
cult to find friends free from ulterior motives. 
They are clever enough to obtain personal 
advantages and therefore are despicable. 
Knowing this, let one live alone like a 
rhinoceros horn. 

From the Samyutta Nikaya, 45:2 

Once the Venerable Ananda, who was deeply 
devoted to the Master, spoke of noble friendship 
as being “half of the holy life”, believing he had 
duly praised its worth. The Buddha replied: “Do 
not say so, Ananda, do not say so: it is the entire 
holy life to have noble friends, noble companions, 
noble associates”. ■ 
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